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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ancient Cemeteries in Tennessee. — Six miles below Charles- 
ton, on the Hiwassee river, in McMinn county, Tennessee, is an old 
village site on the farm of Mr. John Michael. This village site is 
on the lowest or first bottom, which extends in a narrow strip for a 
distance of about six hundred feet along the river bank. The 
boundaries of the old village can be distinguished by the earth being 
of a much darker color than that around it and by the great amount 
of flint chips, broken arrow-heads, fragments of pottery, etc., that 
are lying on the surface. The village site is just opposite a small 
island, and North Mouse creek empties into the Hiwassee river about 
one-fourth of a mile below the lower point of this island. 

In March of this year (1890) there was a great freshet in the 
Hiwassee river, when it rose higher by two feet than ever before. 
At a point nearly opposite the lower end of the small island the 
water rose over the bottoms, forming a current directly across them 
to Mouse creek. The bottom lands had just been plowed, and the 
swift current washed away the surface to a depth of two feet or 
more from the point where it broke over to the creek. The space 
thus denuded comprised about ten acres, leaving the old village site 
alone unwashed. 

At the point where the water first broke over the banks were 
found a great many skeletons — some of them unusually large. I 
visited the place a month after the freshet and found the whole bot- 
tom that was washed off covered with spots of dark-colored earth 
and a skeleton or parts of skeletons in every one of these dark spots. 
They appeared to have been buried without any regularity — some 
with heads to the west ; others to the east, north, and south. I no- 
ticed that some of the skeletons had a great many shells packed 
about them, and I found five or six that had slabs of flat slate rock 
set up around them in the shape of a box without any stone cover- 
ing or bottom. The place had been hunted over by relic-seekers, 
the greater portion of the skeletons were torn out and broken 
up, and a great many valuable relics were destroyed. Mr. Michael, 
the owner of the farm, told me that in every direction earthen pots 
and jars could be seen, but, being soaked by water, they were all 
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broken in taking up. I picked up the fragments of several that can 
be put together. Had I been there at the time they were discov- 
ered I have no doubt I could have saved them all, as I have found 
that pottery in this condition, so frail that it crumbles to pieces by 
handling, can be hardened easily by burning. I have often found 
earthen vessels in this state in the bottom of mounds, and by re- 
moving the earth a little at a time and_ packing straw or dry weeds 
around them and burning it the pottery will dry and harden quickly, 
so it may be handled easily. 

On the opposite side of Hiwassee river and a little above this 
burial-ground and village site are three large mounds which have 
been partially opened by Mr. Rogan, and near these mounds is a 
place pointed out as the camp where the Cherokee Indians were 
kept for months before their removal from East Tennessee. It is 
said that while they were confined here a great many of them died 
of measles and are buried on a ridge a mile back from the river. 

I have no doubt there are many more skeletons farther back in 
these bottoms and at the old village site, where the water did not 
wash off the soil. 

Four miles below the Michael burial-ground, on the same side of 
the Hiwassee river, on the farm of Peter Elevens, is a burial-ground, 
where all of the graves, so far as known, are walled up on the sides 
and ends with flat slabs of limestone or slate rock. None of these 
cists or box-shaped graves appear to be more than 4]^ feet long ; 
some of them not more than three feet. This cemetery has never 
been explored, but one or two graves have been plowed up, and the 
skeletons in them seem to be folded up into bundles. The stone 
slabs placed around these skeletons are dressed off on the ends and 
sides, making a straight edge, so that the stones fit together remark- 
ably well. John W. Emmert. 



Progress of Civilization in Malaysia. — "After beads, copper 
wire, flint-lock guns, and gunpowder quickly comes European cloth, 
devoid of all originality, and the civilization of Swedish safety- 
matches and kerosene, and the leveling process celebrates its triumph, 
as already in the silent mountains of Sumatra, the naturalist hears 
with affright the clatter of the sewing-machine, 'kampiong.^ " (Dr. 
Max Weber in Internationales Archivfiir Ethnographic, vol. 3, sup- 
plement, 1890.) 
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Human Sacrifices in Dahomey. — " Besides the common reason 
of appeasing the gods, the necessity of human sacrifice, from the 
point of view of the people of Dahomey, rests upon their ideas of 
the future life. According to them, the future life is a reproduction 
of the present. Each person retains in that life the same rank that 
he held in this, unless he has fallen from it by some extraordinary 
crime. Now, since the king of Dahomey, as the natives say, is the 
greatest king of all Africa, it is requisite that his court should be 
the most numerous and most brilliant ,in the next world. Hence, 
the Dahomeyan argues, the necessity of immolating on the death of 
the king the greatest possible number of human victims, and among 
them his wives, his counsellors, his slaves, to form his court. Nu- 
merous captives, too, are sent to him to attest his power and his 
bravery in combat. The king of Dahomey would think that he was 
a bad son unless he added each year to the number of the sub- 
jects of the dead king by sending him hundreds of captives. For 
the same reason he sends him messengers chosen from the inhab- 
itants of the earth, the air, and the water. For this purpose they 
sacrifice a man, a cat, a hawk, and a crocodile. The man will 
carry to the dead king news of the people on the earth, and the 
cat, the havk, and the crocodile in like manner will carry news from 
their fellows of the earth, the air, and the water.' ' (Father Chautard, 
ex -missionary to Dahomey, in Bulletin de la Soci6te de Geographic 
de Lyon, vol. 9, pp. 76-' 7, 1890.) 



Worship of Prehistoric Stone Implements in Yoruba, West 
Coast of Africa. — " Nor is Yoruba excluded from the widespread 
belief that stone implements are thunderbolts. The second great 
Orisa, or object of worship between man and God (olorun) is Sang6, 
the thunder god, a name sometimes applied to the stone implements 
which are believed to be the bolts of Sang6, who is also named 
Dzakuta, the stone-thrower. The greatest reverence is extended to 
these stones, which are used as family fetishes, when they are found 
by ordinary persons. In their practice, when engaged sacrificially, 
of daubing these stones with blood, palm-oil, etc., the West Afri- 
cans resemble the Indians." (Sir Alfred Moloney, governor of 
Lagos, in Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, October, 
1890.) 



